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FROM PAST TO FUTURE 


CCASIONALLY we have adverted to the fact that on anniver- 
saries one is inclined to become somewhat historic - minded. 
SPIRIT, with this issue, begins its seventeenth year; but our dip into 
the past at this time is more prompted by different circumstances which 
our readers may find interesting. In recent months, we have been con- 
sulted by various graduates exploring the possibilities of using SPIRIT’S 
record and its publisher’s history as subject-matter for doctorate theses. 
One of the latter is actually now being written. (With complete im- 
modesty we laud his choice, meanwhile suggesting that the professors 
of English in graduate schools might direct other students to a field of 
research and criticism which is almost untouched.) Our admirable 
thesis-writer has turned over to us a product of his industrious research 
—an article published in 1930 which, unknown hitherto to us, contained 
the seed-idea from which SPIRIT has grown to its present height. The 
article, however, was not concerned with SPIRIT which then did not 
exist; instead its writer was hailing the first issue of another magazine. 
Today very few realize that both The Catholic Poetry Society of 
America and SPIRIT can trace their idea-origins back to England; 
and, in the instance of SPIRIT, to a distinct failure. The aforemen- 
tioned article stated that Carmina had just been established in London 
to promote a Catholic tradition in poetry, and commented: “For (such) 
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a tradition to flourish in a completely antagonistic age, with nationalism, 
pseudo-science and all-pervasive materialism abroad, such institutions as 
Carmina are vitally necessary. . . . If the direct result were merely the 
creation of a [spiritual], or really a poetic, atmosphere, the foundations 
and even the failures of Carmina would be magnificently worthwhile. 
Unostentatiously born, Carmina may become a splendid influence upon 
contemporary poetry.” The writer we quote may not even in his own 
mind have translated his word “failures” to “failure” (the singular 
means something quite different than the plural): in any event, Carmina 
had a several-issue life and an inglorious end. Yet he may have been 
a better prophet than he knew when he wrote of “failures . . . mag- 
nificently worthwhile.” For we have already indicated that the prece- 
dent of establishing such a magazine itself led to the founding of SPIRIT 
three years later. It was obvious to SPIRIT’S progenitors, however, that 
the precedent, set by an unsuccessful venture, required courage to 
follow. That this courage was found in the early 1930s is obvious. 

Rather than permit ourselves to give partisan testimony concerning 
the manner in which an American effort survived where an English one 
failed, we turn to another’s judgment and quote from a preliminary 
thesis-statement: “With the publication of SPIRIT and the consolida- 
tion and spread of The Catholic Poetry Society of America, the need 
for co-operative and concerted cultural effort for publication in an 
ideologically and yet artistically satisfying medium felt by isolated indi- 
viduals and scattered groups of . . . poets prior to 1931, was fulfilled. 
The unambiguous definition of purpose, the vision and the faith previ- 
ously present but inarticulate in those who called for, and created the 
Society, now took on permanency, form.and force.” And concludingly: 
*. .. (SPIRIT) gives evidence of becoming an increasingly powerful 
factor in American poetry in the years ahead.” 

Those words command an about face: we look not into the past but 
into the future, and with some new encouragement. We bow, not 
merely in acknowledgment but in humility, and assert that we, the 
Editors, are willing to accept the challenge for “the years ahead.” But 
to justify our acceptance, we need assistance—the assistance of our poets, 
our writers (writers of book reviews, of articles and, not the least, of 
critical letters) and above all our readers, actual and potential. That 
assistance has been forthcoming during the three critical periods the 
magazine has undergone in its sixteen years—the depression, the war 
and the present one of inflated prices. Only by the help of all those 
interested in our ideals can we contemplate the future and overcome the 
obstacles that indubitably will be there. 
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DAWN 


In that last hour before the day 
Has burned the blank of night away, 
As seconds curve without a sound 
And thin mist creeps along the ground, 
The trees in lonely strength like widows 
Rise up and push away the shadows; 
All things that merged in oval night 
Are separate in the pointed light, 
And as the silence marks the gain 
That climbs toward peace, toward joy or pain, 
Count now the hours from tide to tide, 
Count decimals in the march of pride, 
The years since Christ was crucified, 
The speed of light to earth from sun— 
There is no numeral but One 
To save us from oblivion. 
GERTRUDE CLAYTOR. 


PLACE OF MEETING 


Here only, in this dark unpenetrated 

By day, we meet in grace. 

Here only, in the death life has not fathomed, 
Is our abiding place. 


God draws us in, who gave Him all our yearning. 
Here our two fragments merge and are made one, 
Fused in that timeless country where the broken 
Find their division done. 


Earth has its loves, as heaven has its legend: 
Within this dark they meet... 
O, kneel with me, beloved, unforgotten, 
And be complete. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 
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THE WOMAN 


For fifteen whirling centuries her kind 

Had worshiped by a manger it had found 
Within the crumbling walls of ravaged Rome. 
The treasured loot of Pantheon and hearth 
Was shortly lost, or crumpled to the dust 

As name by name each century bid for power; 
Only the manger throne remained unchanged 
Regardless of the man, the place, the hour. 


Strange that she hadn’t thought in terms of might 
When marveling at the mystery of inns— 

Rome had fed Christians to the Roman beast; 
Then, stumbling in the dark where Nero sprawled 
And simpering in fright before the door 

Which housed Caligula’s most noble horse, 

Rome had come down before the alien hordes; 

And younger nations fed upon the corpse. 


She had borne children, weighed and measured them— 
And often thought of Mary at the inn— 

Strange that they could not find a single room. 

And then the angry skies assailed the town 

And from the north and east the conquerors 

Swept over them and drove her from her door. 

A pig-sty was the cradle for her third— 

And now she doesn’t marvel any more. 


She witnessed pillage, rape and sudden death 

As millions faltered in historic dusk 

And broken cities cleansed their souls in blood: 

The woman could not bathe the newly born 

And typhus stole the solace of the breast 

From this, for whom the mice fought, while her first 
Caught fifty of a night with his bare hands 

And lice and filth and fever did their worst. 


This was the woman and this was the child: 
She wondered if illiterates from the east 
Would come upon the manger where the wheels 
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Of rusting factories crumble back to earth— 
This was the woman and her whitened face 
Stared out across the centuries of lust 

Then, joining gleaners going to the dumps, 
She combed the stinking debris for the crust. 


This was the woman and with frightened eyes 

She pondered centuries where cultured Greek 

Sat tutor to the Roman over-lord— 

Where Mary’s kin bent to the galley’s oars 

And where the Urals sealed her husband’s fate; 

And through that darkness—found some hope in flight. 

This was the woman and she took the child 

And once again fled westward through the night. 
ANNABELLE WAGNER BERGFELD. 


COUNTERATTACK 


"Now men are needed here.” —Cardinal Mindszenty. 


Tell me a story, God, 
The strong theme running clearly to the end. 
Begin: “Once upon a time... .” 


Today, if any speak, there are those to hear. 
But is it enough? 


One must be in oneself the rejoinder, the living, authentic fire, 
The beleaguering assault, the counterattack, 

The quickening evidence, deft as a hurled spear, 

Fatal, irrefutable. 

One must be the oblation: 

The wine spilled without stint, the bread broken. 


On my ready heart 
Write with a flaming stylus 
Words carrying certitude to the sick of confusion, 
Words dividing the dark waters of weariness . . . 
Though Thou affix my soul as signature! 
CATHERINE AMES CLINEDINST. 
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Three Poems by Judah M. Turkat 
RESTLESS EXPLORATION 


Because these eyes hiding behind their foliage of absence 

Waste my life with its feathered words, my cork trees 

Swarm like a host of leaping bees around your temples. 

Lord, how eloquent are lips from the burden of the intimation 
And your inward glance is like the dawn of flawless grace 
Hunger-pined like the salt of your silent exclamation. 


And who is there to equal in speed the edge of your gaze 

When you tarry in my memory and marveling I speak 

Of the lofty rivers of your virtue. Dear God, by the flash 

Of truth from my aberrant mind in the brooks of your glory 
Are revealed the white dahlias of your body and my wormwood 
Tears dissipate anew the pointed suns, that circle of my meditation. 


So well loved and dedicated to solitude, O Lord, 

Let me have this day in which to ordain your discipline 

And reanimate the spirit of the barren bluffs and falls 

With the pilgrimage of leaves to the estuaries of your mercy. 


DIVINE PRESENCE 


Dawn does not awaken me to wash my hands 

in innocence. I am yet in my inner chambers and Lol, 
it is dark. My rooms are filled with gods of silver 
and pictured faces disfigured. Still I cultivate 

the faculty of silence for my heart is humble 

and broken and though I burn fragrant bark 

and dress myself in fashion, I cannot make myself 
guiltless by any outpouring of water. 

Lumps of coagulated blood vex my spirits; 
Flatterers’ lips and tongues bear me tales 

lasciviously wicked that make me ashamed 

of their mothers’ graves and put to blush 

Ethiopians and Albinos. For ignorance is 

their stumbling block and they are blind 

to the mercy of mine is the gold and mine the silver. 
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They offer for sale their brother and neighbor. 

O fragments of broken glass, ashes from a fire kindled 

and water dripping from the trees in the month of Kislev, 
fresh are the wounds that cause my suffering—the beasts 
overfed on cresses. My mind is like figs and raisins 

in the process of drying as if cloves and saffron were in 

my vitals and tallow with wax in my mouth. O, how I wish 
I could inhale the fragrance of the Hadas, taste the honey 
exuding from the Rimon and bathe my face in the dew of prayer. 
O, how I wish I could be as fleet as a hare, swift as a leopard 
to reach the summit of the Lord’s mount with the first light 
that the sun sheds on the white lambs wool and the square 
of divine presence. 


CROSSROADS, MY BELOVED 


And then when I was contrite in spirit, 

There came such an uproar from the gardens of your city 

As if a whirlwind had rebuked the trees 

With the fury of flames and anger of a river 

And out of the mist there flourished a smile on your lips 

That quaked the earth and kindled the hearth of the wilderness. 


O watchman upon the walls—go to the stone gates and bring good 
Tidings to the birds of my speech and let the ailanthus 

And the larch throb in their hearts and know not the storm 

Of spring! 


For who is there to undo the bands that tie our hands 

Or renew the strength with the seed of terebinth? 

Who is there to lead us to our heritage that we may delight 
In the salt of the rain and the splendor that springs 

From the buds on your lips? 


Then shall there be no more shame or confusion 

In the grains of the waves but in the depths of the sea 

We shall awaken to the melodious blasts of a new prophecy 
And like exiles going forth free to a new Book 

Stretch our hands to the ilex and oak 

And proclaim the godliness of the grass of the fields. 
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And you rising to the tower of the typhoon 

Shall exalt in the broad wind and the galleys loaded 
With spoils of the spirit that spread their sails and sail 
Weighted with terror to the devouring flames of your lips. 


BEDTIME STORY FOR CHRISTMAS EVE 


Once upon a time, 

(I’ve heard) 

God whispered to a little girl 

7 His only Word— 

4 The same One that He said 

In the beginning, 

E Before there was a world at all, 
Or beast or bird, 
Or any sinning. 

And all because 

Before time was 

He said, 

“My Word is beautiful; 
My Word is true. 

make someone 

To tell Him to.” 

(And that’s the reason 
He made you!) 


Nor bell 

Announced the time, 
But Gabriel 

Came down 

Into the town 

Of Nazareth 

To ask this child 

If she would hear 


7 No chime | 


This Word, 
Ineffably dear, 
That we might share 
God’s happiness 
And she said, “Yes.” 
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And no one knew in Nazareth 
That He came down 

Like rain that falls 

On snowy fleece 

And hushed Himself 

Beneath her breath, 

And wrapped Him 

In her body’s peace. 


Oh, He was not afraid at all 
To trust Himself to limbs 
Or hair, 

Or nose, or ears, 

Or mouth, or eyes 

He didn’t need in Paradise. 
Though they were darling, sure, 
And fair, 

And purer far 

Than any other’s— 

But like His Mother’s. 


And now the Word is ours alone. 
In human flesh and blood and bone 
We’ve cradled Him. 

Nor Cherubim, 

Nor Seraphim 

Shall ever know 

As we know Him. 


While here for each of us to keep 
Is God’s own loving, 
And His deep 
Wide mercy, like a sea. 
His wisdom and His purity, 
His justice, shining like a star, 
And all things beautiful that are 
Or that will ever be, 
Because He said, 
“Who seeth Me, 
Seeth My Father, too.” 
And it is true! 
SISTER MARY ADA, C.S.J. 
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Two Poems by Elizabeth Randall-Mills 
MAGNIFICAT FOR MAN 


What gropes me as I grope my way 
Strolling the ancient city beauty? 
My sense is touched by lost grace; 
My vision frosted with the past; 
The vaulted scene becomes a letter 
From an ancestor, the read 


Descriptions of his penmanship. 


But broadly out in the ghostless sun, 
Beneath the rooster-colored boughs, 
Distressful voices rend my dream— 
Living millions my breast would house. 


Let bone be tight on bone to timber 
My architecture of the self; 

Thought on honoring thought be laid; 
Color and color of the glass of love 
Glisten the wall of my edifice, 

To hold the congregated living, 

To be transparent to the dead. 


None better than the dead renew 
Veneration for earth’s people, 

And chime for them my bell in steeple, 
Whether in time of seed or snow. 


RIVER BRINK 


Drawn by the bending weed, the water fowl, 
A third presence, mine, is entering 

Their reflection deep inside the river. . . 

Do we not mingle as in our origin? 


Polyphony of our breathing swings 

Leaf, limb, and feather, and our meeting 
Kingdoms blend to a single continent 
Whose coasts touch Genesis. 
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How we show forth the shared, the choral life, 
Our poured forms clasped by gleam and shade: 
My water lily mouth whistles the duck 

Whose joy tows her through vegetable reflections 
Of drowned trees down pointing green. 


How we were made to shelter breath, with slight 
Tissue vividly enfolding it, 

With bud, with beak, and lip shaped 

To shapen it three united ways. 


Now as breath to us committed 

Relates a holy birth, the trance 

Of sisterhood is pitched toward song... 
Our breath in unison holds the note truer 
Than breath singly drawn. 


Two Poems by James F. Gallagher 
THE NET 


Hand over hand I climb 
Along the slender thread 
Perilously dangling 

Between the living and dead. 


Love, spread your mercy 
Of interwoven rope! 

I dash down my heart 
Fearful with hope. 


Catch me and bounce me 
Back to the wire 

Juggled up to the struggle 
Between death and desire. 


Love, be the springboard 
Part of the act, 
Impersonal haven 

And most personal fact. 
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Merely to know 

Love’s net is spread 

Gives courage to tight-walk 
Between the living and dead. 


Such is the journey back 
The way all have known 
Love spread beneath us, 
Each dangling alone. 


HOMEWARD, HEARTWARD! | 


Now that the day of our farewell makes love tremble 

How shall I leave the house of your heart for the naked wasteland 
Beyond the fallow fields of furrowed water? 

How can I sail beyond the blue horizon of your eyes 

Or the soft climate of your lips 

Or the intense headlands of your loving, Love? 


How wide will be the loneliness that bears up my stormy thoughts 
Pennoned by your banner? 
7 How washed up on the senses the lengthening days? 
How wavering in the task | 
While the mutinous mind cries “Turn back! Turn back!” 


Only the whisper of your command 

Can wind my sails forward 
And inch my ship on ripples 

Toward what necessary Cathay. 


How strange upon a foreign shore 
How little the log of letters tell 
When the worked-out words grow weary. 


How lost upon an alien sea 


Weary until the prow is pointed 
Homeward, heartward, 
And the sails are fattened forward 


And the rolling waves wash the shores behind 
Until I return in an anguished hurry 
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To rest beneath the blueness of your eyes 
And float on the spring tide of your lips 
Huddled to the waiting shoreland of your heart. 


Two Poems by Claude F. Koch 
SECOND THOUGHT 


All the world flows on and we 

(Fashioning our eternity 

On the evanescent grave 

Certain that we hold, though wave 

After flux of searing wave 
Stratifies this promised pyre) 
Build of shifting-sure desire 
Bastions reproving time, 
Kingdoms of prime, immobile stuff, 
And laugh, quaking, enough to wake 
The dead at our assured success: 


But sometimes pause, sometimes regress 
To fear and flux, feel bone as lead— 
And fever ourselves to bed. 


FOR MARY 


O, madonna of my hours— 

Whose graced movements, imaged gesture, 
Limn the childhood of this other 

As he trembles into laughter 

With the carol-voice of his mother; 


Through him, mirrored and refracted, 
The quicksilver of whose spirit 

Forms the dream in him encaptured— 
Having dreamt that our enraptured 
Moment lives beyond its hour 


I would see the healing power 
In the light reflected laughter 
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Of the child that bears his mother 
Hold the opaque glass of hours: 
My madonna, pray hereafter 

Let no mirrored joy be shattered. 


CITY AGAINST SUNRISE 


Pale as a sigh 
The city hesitates against the sky. 
The cry of the new sun is hushed by mist. 
Everywhere whitenesses resist 
Color’s intrusion: 
That which would hide and that which would reveal, 
Clashing in brief and delicate shock 
Transform the chemistry of stone and steel 
Into the alchemy of an illusion, 
Z And men have built on cloud instead of rock. 

But for a muted golden ball 

No color is anywhere, anywhere at all. 

VIRGINIA EARLE. 


SION MY CITY 


Name it a truer Sion, this elusive 

City of light 

Beyond the borders of the inner soul, 

But write it as a city never known. 

God Who is Spirit made it, and He made it 
Spirit and image of brightness and His own. 
Its streets are pure, its battlements a white 
Not caught by letters in a dictionary, 
White as a word kept in the heart of Mary; 
And past its taken turrets one can see 

The house of Presence, of Divinity. 

I do not know its site; the scanned horizon 
Gives me no morning and no evening word 
Of what unblemished hill of peace it lies on, 
But I believe one day to find it there, 

A glory anchored in the gleaming air. 
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Once I affirmed my place within its gates— 
So fair the day seemed—but tonight I know 
I have black leagues of penitence to go. 
O Sion, Sion, I invoke my city, 
O place of light within me, like a child 
I lift my arms and cry out to be taken, 
Distant within the dark, by dark defiled! 
O cloister of the Deity, O shining 
Maria-Sion holding the Most High, 
My love assaults thee with a cry for mercy, 
Which has the furthest range of any cry. 
City which Adam sold before my birth, 
And I resold when it had been re-given, 
I plead for clearer title, for a deed 
More fixed in light and all unsalable, 
Since well I know he who is far from thee 
Is far from heaven. 

JESSICA POWERS. 


ON BURYING HEROES 


In tidy colonies our homes of bone, 

untenanted, under alluvium 

of orchard earth, people oblivion. 

Achilles had a mound at Ilium 

and Alfred in the chalk of Albion 

as warriors will. Jesus alone 

departed sorrow in a morning mist, 

His sweet flesh whole, undressed 

of agony; His dark hair kissed 

of light, His bright blood blessed. 

He alone fused sun and stone, 

the flesh and the forever. He may roam 

as Lover and as Love. Roan 

Magdalen went not to the loam 

so lovely, nor so kindled Joan 

as He like sunrise rose to claim His own. 
TED TOWNSEND. 
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MORE THAN THE MOMENT 


This is the measured moment 
more than the shadowed pall, 
In but an instant 
even a shadow grows tall. 


The sky is not spanned in seeing 
wide arches above, 

White wanderings whisper 
caught in the wings of a Dove. 


This is the measured moment, 
more than the soul’s swift flight, 
Where no candle gluts 
the ending dark of night. 


SISTER CLAUDE OF JESUS, S.H.N. 


SALVE REGINA 


Now and forever 

Past each changing scene 
On time’s swift river 
We sing to our Queen: 
Hear through the ages 
How mighty the. chorus 
Of saints and of sages 
And sinners before us! 


Through you and none other 
Shall waken our spring— 
Ours and His Mother 

Who makes the heart sing; 
Wild is the world’s age grown, 
Wilder its woe— 

Guide us, your children, 


The Way we should go! 


Look down in your pity 
Sweet Virgin on all 
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In field and in city, 
In hovel and hall! 
While through the ages 
We join in full chorus 
With saints and with sages 
And sinners before us: 
Pray, Queen of Heaven, 
That we may be 
With your Son risen 
Eternally. 

M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


GRACE CONFOUNDING 


To think Nietzsche’s thought, 
To give Cellini’s kiss, 

To bring God’s knots to naught, 
My dream—and my abyss. 


Citizen of a Chasm, 
Frank in my franchise, 
Voting void on void 
Against the soul’s surmise 


Of Rights that Aave a place, 
Of Laws that are, and hold; 
Of an Immutable Face 

My own dare not behold. 


But Christ came like a thief, 

Nor came He in the night, 

And sowed doubts in my self-belief, 
And with Light blanked my light. 


He claimed what I withheld. 
He broke me into giving. 
And so a beast was felled, 
And so a man is living. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN. 
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Two Letters on “The Merton Problem”’ 
I—By Sister M. THERéEsz, S.D.S. 


To the Editor—lIt is regrettable that so significant a volume of poetry as 
Thomas Merton’s Tears of the Blind Lions did not obtain a more mature 
and balanced critique in SPIRIT. To reduce such authentic utterance— 
as one is forced to conclude from the reviewer’s total emphasis—to little 
more than “verbal gymnastics” and feats of “syntactical ingenuity,” is 
extremely facile and peripheral judgment to say the least. True, in the 
poet’s manner of revision of certain poems first printed elsewhere your 
reviewer detects a continual “reaching toward higher seriousness” (has 
Merton been wantonly flippant all this time?) ; he also accords him a 
“luminous faith,” but this alone does not make him a poet. Try as one 
may he cannot escape the feeling that even where positive excellences 
are pointed up—“rare religious perception” and a “continually aston- 
ishing command of language”—it is but grudgingly, and with the covert 
purpose of their serving as convenient pegs whereon to hang smart 
comment: without this “luminous faith” Merton would be merely “an- 
other echo of Donne”; minus the decoration of “syntactical ingenuity” 
another echo of Herbert; to say nothing of the remark that the verses 
of one of the most exquisitely finished poems in the volume are “little 
more than vehicles for conceits that out-Cowley Cowley.” 

As to revisions in the re-printing of certain poems—a poet’s privi- 
lege—there is no evidence to justify the statement that they are mere 
corrections of “verbal tricks.” In the example given, “Did not her 
steps, light steps, leave (in revision “lay”) on the paving leaves like 
gold?” is not “leaves” by far the more accurate word in the full context 
of the line, changed by the poet simply to avoid a repetition? This 
is much more likely what happened in each instance of revision, rather 
than repentance for a previous deliberate word-trick. A poet of Mer- 
ton’s power and spiritual sweep needs no resort to word-play to make 
his lines effective. And one dislikes the tone of the remark as to the 
theological inaccuracy of the epithet “priestly Virgin”: “meanwhile it 
must have been pointed out to him...” In this matter Merton is by 
no means the only offender. The term, and variants of it occur in 
Marian poetry with surprising frequency, and that in the work of poets 
of much longer standing in the Church and in Orders than the young 
Trappist of Gethsemani. These were either unaware of its inaccuracy 
or considered it, as no doubt Merton did, as a poetic metaphor. A dis- 
cerning censor—as the one who returned to me the galley-proofs of 
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the anthology I Sing of ¢ Maiden—would of course, point it up cor- 
rectively. 

As to what the reviewer designates as Merton’s reaching for des- 
perate metaphors which sometimes “degenerates into bathos,” the ex- 
amples given are words ruthlessly torn from their contexts, which loses 
them their whole functional significance in the poetic line. “Wild 
bairn” as applied to St. John the Baptist, to which the reviewer takes 
exception, when knit into the total poetic pattern proves a singularly 
apt metaphor. St. John in his mother’s womb—symbol of the contem- 
plative life—leaps with joy at the coming of Mary: 


You need no eloquence, wild bairn 
Exulting in your hermitage. 
Your ecstasy is your apostolate. . 


And apropos of the use of the slang words “kids” and “brats,” though 
one might object to the words in themselves pulled from their context, 
it would seem one of Merton’s unique skills to succeed in incorporating 
colloquial idioms into his poetic line without diminishing the height of 
its utterance. The power of the line is such that it instantly subdues 
the unsavory tang of the slang word with the result of a tremendous 
effectiveness rather than a loss of dignity. No word is intrinsically un- 
poetic. Its appropriateness and significance depends on its function in 
the line. To focus one’s eye exclusively on the respective word, and not 
the word-in-the-line, must necessarily result in a complete distortion. 

Then, the remark that the poem “The Reader” is “unredeemed by 
a single excellence,” and ‘‘a mere vehicle for conceits” is unpardonable. 
The poem is much more than “a simple scene in a monastery refectory,” 
though even that, I am sure, Merton could lift to authentic poetry. 
Spoken in great quietness, which might mislead, the poem’s total tex- 
ture is one of deep and rich significances. Should its limpid utterance 
deceive, its imagery should not: 

And the monks come down the cloister 


With robes as voluble as water. 
I do not see them but | hear their waves... . 


And to the trees Thy moon has frozen on the windows 
My tongue shall sing Thy Scripture. . . 


Then the monks pause upon the step... . 
And gather little pearls of water on their fingers’ ends 
Smaller than this my psalm. 
Beneath the spare melodic line runs a counterpoint of all the spiritual 
symbolism of the cleansing of the soul implicit in the touching Cis- 
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tercian custom of the monks’ dipping their fingers into a bowl of water 
at the refectory door. For the Christian poet the very simplest gestures 
are sacramental and written over with God. 

As to annoyances at the “unnecessary reticences” of “A Psalm” 
(which together with the “verbal gymnastics” of “A Hymn for the 
Feast of Duns Scotus” are referred to as summing up in their own way 
“ali the characteristics of the book and of Merton” (!), one must be 
fully aware of the distinctions between and reasons for reticences. 
There is the reticence near synonymous with obscurity, and that com- 
mensurate with restraint and disciplined emotion. Nor is that reticence 
pejorative which equates with that complexus of poetic tension where 
meaning is achieved not by progressions of propositional statement, but 
explodes, as it were, from the total complex. Hopkins’ poems as Mer- 
ton’s, were predominantly of this type. But, and most importantly, in 
a poet of the Merton quality there is another reticence to be considered, 
namely that having to do with the exigencies of his subject-matter— 
the experience of God—where the poet must traffic in language at its 
breaking point, where even its most transcendant symbol may pale to a 
frustrate ghost. The result is not a reticence but a world of luminous 
darkness in which finite words and symbols keyed to the Infinite and 
Ineffable are helplessly inarticulate—“blind lions searching for springs 
in the desert.” In like straits would we also be were we come with 
Merton to that place where 

. . . God sings by Himself in acres of night 

And walls fall down, that guarded Paradise. 
And are not the “verbal gymnastics” of the incomparable “Hymn for 
the Feast of Duns Scotus” but the taut lyric net in which the poet has 
caught with almost unbelievable accuracy and theological precision, yet 
shot through with the fine fire of personal discovery, the essential doc- 
trine of that book 


Whose words are the ways of love, whose term is Trinity: 
Three Who is One Who is Love. 
And this with an amazing verbal economy and poignant lyric line? 

In conclusion I may as well remark that if Thomas Merton chose to 
include in his book the French poem, “Je Crois en l’Amour,” it was for 
no purpose of demonstrating facility in a foreign tongue. French to 
Merton was never a foreign-tongue; it was the first language he knew, 
and one that can rise as spontaneously to his lips and consequently to 
his poet’s song as his own English. And if I may hazard a guess, I 
strongly suspect that he has not read Claudel to the extent that it would 
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even remotely echo in his lines, much less by deliberate intent. The 
comparison with T. S. Eliot’s unsuccess in his French verses is quite be- 
side the point. But I seriously doubt that Eliot could manage a French 
cadence comparable to 


Car c’est ansi que naissent les poémes 
Dans le creux de mon coeur d’hommes 
Et dans de sein de mon rocher fendu! 


In a lecture at Hunter College on the occasion of the Fifteenth 
Anniversary celebration of The Catholic Poetry Society of America, 
James Craig La Driére remarked 


It is not criticism to say that you prefer Beethoven to Brahms, or that the 
roast is overdone. Criticism begins when, having drawn tears by your judg- 
ment that the roast is overdone, you undertake to explore alternative possibili- 
ties with a view to displacing the opinion you originally embraced. 


Were we to grant with the reviewer that “the roast is overdone,” though 
all the evidence is against it, he did not even begin to search and explore 
“alternate possibilities.” Any fair evaluation of an author’s work must 
concern itself with that work’s full complexity, not merely with one 
or other picayune point of surface technique. No one poem or even 
line was so much as referred to for its excellence. When a poet of Mer- 
ton’s caliber confronts us we should like to be told of at least one or two 
of the excellences of this his fourth volume of poetry. 

I realize of course, that a poet of the stature of Thomas Merton needs 
no defense. He is far above and beyond our criticism. And I daresay 
he would sit and smile at our disagreements and minor battles over his 
late seventeen poems, meanwhile sensitive only to the report of that 
Critic whose judgment alone matters, and to whom he prays 


Sweet Christ, discover diamonds 
And sapphires in my verse. . . . 
I hang Thy rubies on these autumn trees, 
On the bones of the homegoing thunder. 


II—By Eric Bruno, O.F.M. 


To the Editor—I was somewhat disappointed at the response (rather, 
lack of response) given to Father Gervase Toelle’s article, Merton: His 
Problem and a Solution. When I first read the article my immediate 
reaction was the making of a mental note to scan the correspondence 
section of the next issue of SPIRIT, for I felt certain that the article 
would provide the germ for a lively discussion. I had expected you to 
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devote some space to it; perhaps M. Whitcomb Hess would contribute 
some interesting philosophical viewpoint or Margery Mansfield some 
characteristic comments, I thought. (It may be that M. Mansfield is 
still too afraid to send Merton scurrying to some prosaic cave!) In short, 
I looked forward to a discussion of Father Toelle’s article and secretly 
hoped for a rebuttal of the “solution.” But nothing was forthcoming. 

Nothing except one repetitious voice, that of Sister Mary Catherine, 
O.S.U., frowning on Merton’s attitude because (as she states) it “savors 
somewhat of Manicheism and largely of Puritanical Jansenism.” I do 
not think Father Toelle would go so far as to agree with that statement, 
much less pin that extremist label on Merton. Thomas Merton does 
not “demand” the severance of the ways of art and those of prayer; he 
speaks as an individual and of himself. I regard Sister Mary Catherine’s 
attitude as savoring, more “largely” than “somewhat,” of misunder- 
standing. 

And now I am wondering whether Father Toelle’s masterful han- 
dling of the matter has convinced us all. Are we all satisfied with his 
art-conditioned-by-intention solution? I, for one, am not. My reasons 
follow. 

First of all, I wish to credit Father Toelle for his wisdom in placing 
the indefinite article, a, before the word solution rather than the definite 
article, the (although it would have been better to remove the article 
from the field of objectivity altogether by prefixing the adjective, my, 
—thus keeping it in the realm of subjectivity, where it belongs). Father 
Toelle takes great pains to expose his solution, yet he does not succeed 
in giving us a solution of Thomas Merton’s problem but a wonderful 
description of what the problem is. He speaks of his solution as one 
would of a new discovery. 

Does he really believe Thomas Merton is unaware of the truth that 
an indifferent act can become supernaturally good through the inten- 
tion of the agent? Certainly Thomas Merton, a member of a contem- 
plative Order, is not so obsessed by the objectivity of art that he has 
failed to consider the value and importance of intention in such mat- 
ters. Such knowledge is elementary, the abc’s of contemplative prayer, 
the foundation of spiritual union with God. Yet Father Toelle has been 
pleased to ignore that fact in his treatment of Merton’s problem. 

Father Toelle has indeed given us many reasons why a man of 
prayer who is a poet should not abandon his art. No more. He has not 
shown why a contemplative (who has the knowledge and reasons why 
he, as a poet, may continue his art) who prefers pure prayer to the detri- 
ment of his poetry (a less pure prayer) should not abandon the latter 
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for the former. To my mind, Merton knows and realizes and is fully 
aware of all that Father Toelle has stated in his article. That is why I 
say the article is an admirable description of what the problem is. If 
Father Toelle proposed to give a solution to the problem, he should have 
started where he dropped his last period. 

To sum up, Father Toelle’s article has merely given us a theoretical 
problem and a well thought out solution for that problem. But the 
problem is not Merton’s. Nor can the solution be. Merton just does not 
fit into it, for Merton’s problem embraces both the problem and the 
solution proposed by Father Toelle. 

As for Merton’s true problem, I think we can all rest assured that 
it has been properly solved—prior to the July, 1949, issue of SPIRIT, 
as Father Toelle himself states in the opening lines of his review of 
Merton’s The Tears of the Blind Lions (SPIRIT, January, 1950). The 
“I told you so” ring of those lines proves a boomerang to his article. 

One final point: the “accusing finger” and “sore thumb” arguments 
prove nothing; nor does the example of Saint John of the Cross. They 
present half the truth: that one cam use poetry to advantage for prog- 
ress in contemplative prayer. But what about the other half? Are there 
examples that one was hindered from such progress, from sanctity, be- 
cause poetry was abandoned? 

An interesting question: how did Thomas Merton solve his prob- 
lem? I would venture that Merton’s problem (like that of many a reli- 
gious) was solved for him, since in Seven Storey Mountain he more 
than hints his literary pursuits are under the direction and supervision 
of his superiors. That is one way the problem could have been solved. 
For one desirous of the more perfect life there can be no better solution, 
for in obedience all is made perfect. 


Book Reviews 
A SCHOOL NOT A SCHOOL 


The Case Against the Saturday Review of Literature. The Attack of 
the Saturday Review on Modern Poets and Critics: Answered by the 
Fellows in American Letters of the Library of Congress, Together with 
Articles, Editorials, and Letters from Other Writers. Chicago: Poetry 
(The Modern Poetry Association). $1.00. 

Not since the embattled Humanists waged war in the early thirties 
has the nation witnessed a contest so controversial as that sparked by 
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the award to Ezra Pound of the Bollingen Award for 1948. Robert 
Hillyer’s attacks in the pages of the SRL brought Congressional ac- 
tivity short of investigation, resulting in a Joint Committee recom- 
mendation that the Library of Congress no longer sponsor awards in 
any of the arts. All familiar with the controversy know that little was 
said ad rem: The Pisan Cantos. Charges and countercharges have filled 
the pages of SRL and the poetry journals. Such terms as “Fascist con- 
spiracy,” “Jungian mysticism,” “democratic procedures”’—have been 
hurled like brickbats. Little or nothing in the way of literary criticism 
was applied to the Cantos. 

The Modern Poetry Association, publishers of Poetry, have under- 
taken in this 72-page paper-bound edition to give wide circulation to 
the “Statement of the Committee of the Fellows of the Library of 
Congress in American Letters,” originally circulated in mimeographed 
form by the Library. To this statement is appended relevant material 
by Malcolm Cowley, Aline Louchheim, the editors of the Hudson Re- 
view, and Hayden Carruth, and a selection of letters protesting the 
SRL articles. 

More effectively than any of the other contributors, Malcolm Cow- 
ley clearly distinguishes the two issues of the controversy: the careless 
and irresponsible charges of Hillyer, and the validity of the award to 
Ezra Pound. While sufficient grounds existed for criticizing the award 
on the basis of poetic merit, Hillyer confused the issue with the charge 
of conspiracy. That the Fellows did not defy all critical standards, that 
within certain limits they represented some variety of opinion, that 
they were distinguished and even famous in their achievements—placed 
on the Fellows a greater obligation and responsibility. Their almost 
unanimous group action in agreeing on so deficient a work as the Can‘éos, 
proved not that the Pisan Cantos was what the editor of Poetry called 
“incontrovertibly the best book” eligible, but rather that the jury ap- 
plied to the work criteria acceptable to the jurors, but rejected by 
equally distinguished poets and critics. What I object to is not the 
honest difference in aesthetic values, but the assumption, perhaps 
through default, by the “new criticism” of the right to speak in the 
name of all modern poetry and criticism. If the jurors, as the “State- 
ment” claims, “are no more a school . . . than they are all idols and 
exponents of the new criticism,” then certainly by their approbation 
of the Cantos they have instituted a new school—the Pisan Cantos 
School. 

In her article defending the award, Aline B. Louchheim refers to 
the jury as “‘a body favoring advanced modes of expression.” She fears, 
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moreover, that with “alarming frequency” there is voiced as a criterion 
of excellence an “intelligibility and style to suit the lowest common 
denominator of taste.” Yet even to the experienced reader of poetry, 
even to those with a “high” common denominator of taste, the Pisan 
Cantos were, in the words of Malcolm Cowley, “. . . spoiled like the 
man himself by arrogance, crotchets, self-indulgence, obsessive hatreds, 
contempt for ordinary persons . . . by a lack of constructive power 
that keeps him from building his separate perceptions into unified works 
of art.” It is difficult to conceive such qualities as ““advanced” modes of 
expression. For one who disagrees with the criteria of the jury, is there 
no alternative but to accept an “intelligibility and style to suit the lowest 
common denominator of taste”? Is there a middle ground? Is Pound 
that middle ground, or does his unintelligibility suit the lowest common 
denominator of taste? 

Hayden Carruth, in a reprint from Poetry, implies that those who 
assault “contemporary poetry” are “enemies of poetry.” But are the 
Cantos representative of “contemporary poetry”? Who are Mr. Car- 
ruth’s “enemies of poetry”? Those who disagree with the award? Those 
who question the importance of intelligibility and the pitfalls of “ad- 
vanced modes of expression”? Furthermore, says Mr. Carruth, “A fail- 
ure to understand ‘modern poetry’ and its methods (I except an honest 
disliking of it; one need not justify the instinctive aspects of taste in 
any time) is a failure to understand any poetry, since the reading of 
poetry is not an antiquarian study, but an immersion in internal con- 
temporaneousness.” If Mr. Carruth justifies the award to Pound, does 
he then insist that those who fail to understand the Cantos understand 
no poetry? Can it be that Mr. Carruth’s “best poets” who have been 
writing in diverse ways for forty years are actually the “new priesthood”? 

Some contributors to this volume have tried to outdo even Robert 
Hillyer in the use of the vitriolic phrase. Mr. Carruth, not specifically 
speaking of Hillyer, refers to the enemy of poetry as “treacherous and 
pharisaical,” ‘‘a concocter of insipid novels,” ‘“‘debilitated, emotion- 
ally and intellectually . . . by his own corrupt affections.” The editors 
of the Hudson Review, speaking of Mr. Hillyer, remark that “The 
spectacle of a man who is a failure as a poet and sufficiently mean- 
spirited to vent his venom on the eminent and the successful, may be 
sickening, but is not uncommon.” Shades of the eighteenth century 
invective! 

One may be of the opinion that there is sufficient reason for dis- 
agreeing with the Bollingen Award without being labeled “an enemy of 
poetry.” I believe that contemporary poetry can be intelligible; that 
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contemporary poetry need not be written to satisfy aesthetic morons; 
that it need not favor such “advanced modes of expression” as to justify 
the use of ideographs and snatches of incomprehensible symbols to 
achieve unintelligibility — the poet can become unintelligible easily 
enough. It was not Aline Lauchheim’s “common man” who was con- 
fused by Mr. Pound, for it would take a most uncommon man to under- 
stand the Pisam Cantos and to sift the brief glimpses of poetry from the 
maze of words. 

Poetry has rendered a service to poets and critics by publishing in 
convenient form some of the documents of this most unhappy episode. 
Irresponsible journalism in as widely circulated a magazine as SRL, un- 
questionably harms the cause of poetry as a whole. One also regrets 
that distinguished critics and poets have so narrowed their views as to 
make an award about which Archibald MacLeish in his letter to the 
editors of SRL says, “Had I been a Fellow at the time, I should have voted 
against it.”"—James P. WaLsH. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CRITICS 


The Appreciation of Shakespeare, edited by Bernard M. Wagner. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Georgetown University Press. $5.00. 


The Appreciation of Shakespeare has a self-explanatory subtitle: “A 
Collection of Criticism—Philosophic, Literary, and Esthetic—By Great 
Writers and Scholar-Critics of the Eighteenth, Nineteenth and Twen- 
tieth Centuries.” Published by the Georgetown University Press, the 
book contains 481 double-columned pages of complete essays and works 
by Shakespearean critics. Charles Williams’ play, “A Myth of Shake- 
speare,” adds forty further pages to this massive collection. It is possible 
to bring together this vast and rich material at a reasonable cost through 
the use of photo-offset process. Generally, the text is clear and easily 
readable. But quite a few efforts to capture the smaller printing failed 
to attain good legibility, and throughout the book the uneven shading 
of its pages is an unfortunate strain on the reader. But the attempt to 
reduce costs and the book itself spring from sound ideas, and the method 
of production was obviously a calculated risk. 

Dr. Wagner, a professor of English at Georgetown College, has pub- 
lished his selections in complete form, thus preserving the “‘author’s per- 
spective.” He points out that the only anthology of Shakespearean 
criticism similar in design to this published before the present one was 
David Nichol Smith’s Shakespeare Criticism: A Selection covering the 
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period 1623 to 1840. Anne Bradby’s Shakespeare Criticism covered 
material (which the present anthologist has not repeated) for 1919 to 
1935. It should be added that a book published in England while the 
present work was in the presses contains long illustrative extracts from 
the critics—F. E. Halliday, Shakespeare and His Critics. Dr. Wagner 
has especially attempted to fill in the material from 1841 to 1918. 
By his own estimate about thirty-five separate periodicals and books 
would be needed to collect the work of the twenty-nine writers. In- 
cluded are: Ben Jonson, Samuel Johnson, William Hazlitt (unusually 
inclusive and useful selection), Oliver Elton, Emerson, Carlyle, Bagehot, 
Sir Leslie Stephen, Sir Walter Raleigh, Coleridge, Lamb, Bridges, 
Lascelles Abercrombie, George Meredith, A. C. Bradley, Arthur Symons, 
Maurice Morgann, Walter Pater, John Bailey, Santayana, Arthur 
Clutton-Brock, William Ernest Henley, Henry James, Charles Wil- 
liams, Edward Dowden, Thomas De Quincey, Swinburne, Lowell and 
Washington Irving. 

All anthologies resolve themselves into matters of personal taste. 
“You would put one thing in—well, that’s just what I would leave out” 
—and soon. But, obviously, in so inclusive an anthology as this every- 
one will obtain a fair dividend of the selections he wants. The editor 
does not attempt to assess the selections—he merely provides them.— 
J. GRACE. 


IN DEFENSE OF MINOR POETS 


Durable Fire, by Joseph Joel Keith. Prairie City, Ill.: The Decker Press. 
$2.00. 


The last few pages in each chapter of an anthology or literary history 
are always devoted to the minor poets of the period and their enviable 
Winkelsteiner-like talent. This gift is a ubiquitous ability to see the 
poetry latent in all experience, coupled with a facility of expression. 
The work produced by such talent is always minor in every sense of 
that bandied term. Primarily it is a voice lost in a chorus, neither good 
enough or bad enough to attract attention to itself, showing the influ- 
ence of a movement rather than of individuals, and having itself no 
influence on others. When it is worth reading (and it frequently is), 
its excellence lies in its graceful turn of phrase, its technical flexibility. 
The professor of literature is understandably high-handed in dealing 
with it. When a century of literature must be covered in a semester of 
the calendar, there is simply not time for Drayton or Chatterton, Hunt 
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or Meynell. Yet no perceptive reader fails to find genuine delight in 
the minor poets. 

All this is said more by way of diagnosis than prognosis. Whether 
Joseph Joel Keith’s Durable Fire will ever make its way into anthologies 
a century from now is the concern of the future. For the present it is 
sufficient to say that the poems in the volume are short, the thought is 
thin, the themes are unambitious, the accent is on technical competence, 
and the author’s goal was apparently achieved as each piece was written. 
By such standards Durable Fire passes inspection, without pretending 
to be an inferno or even a forest fire. On the other hand, nothing 
is more pleasant than a few logs burning quietly in the corner of an 
autumn evening. 

The themes are generally suited to the fireplace, too, frequently be- 
ing of domestic origin: children, a romantic yearning for lost innocence, 
the comfort of being inside during a storm. In addition there are a few 
poems of social protest, and the volume opens and closes with a self- 
conscious lyric about the fine art of writing. One specific criticism 
that might be made is this: if a poet insists on overworking the quatrain, 
he should learn at least to confine his thought to its limitations. The 
citation of a representative poem will be the surest way of indicating 
the contents and caliber of Durable Fire; accordingly here is “The 
Child”: 

And the butter-cream roundness 

is the eye’s feast, 

a softness not to be fondled, 

not to be held by the visitor; 

to be touched in his newness 

by two who hold him, 

as they locked their warm selves, 

tenderly, tenderly, 

as now, 

though separated, 

they move in oneness. 
This is satisfying and pleasant in its quiet way, even if it does not make 
the wrists tingle and icicles run up and down the spine. Amy Lowell 
and Housman probably would not like it, but then they threw in most 
of the parlor furniture in their own attempts to keep the home-fires 
blazing.—GervaseE ToELLE, O.CarM. 


The Index to Volume XVI, delayed for various reasons, will be mailed 
to libraries within several weeks. Other subscribers may obtain a copy 
by forwarding a 3c stamp. 
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Catholic Literary Genius at Its Brilliant Best 


JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI 


FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 


present 


Stories of Our Century 
by Catholic Authors 


* Evelyn Waugh 

'* Morley Callaghan 
‘© Heywood Broun 

® Paul Horgan 

® Maurice Walsh 
Angelico Chavez 
Sean O’Faolain 

© Mary Lavin 

* Richard Sullivan 

Frank Leslie 
Graham Greene 

* Bruce Marshall 
Harry Sylvester 

J. F. Powers 
John Fante 

® Gouverneur Paulding 
* Viola Meynell 

* Frank H. Spearman 
* Daniel Corkery 

* Maurice Baring 
Caryll Houselander 
* Michael McLaverty 
|* Brian MacMahon 
*G. K. Chesterton 
*J. B. Morton 


“. . . into one volume the quintessence of 
Catholic authorship of the last fifty years.”— 
Boston Herald. 

“A collection as varied as it is entertain- 
ing.”—Hartford Courant. 

“... in this collection of twenty-five stories 
a rich and varied reading fare.”—America. 

“(The Editors) have provided us with real- 
ism, fantasy, whimsy, satire and the fine 
polished tales of outstanding . . . authors.” — 
The New York Times. 

“This is an anthology of rare quality, 
much of its material unconventional and all 
of it quick with meaning.”—John S. Ken- 
nedy in “Syndicated Column.” 

“This collection of twenty-five short stories 
. . . probably represents a more successful 
attempt of this kind than any that has hith- 
erto been made. .. . The literary quality of 
all these stories is excellent, and in most of 
them the spiritual tone is marked. . . ."—The 
Register. 

With a preface by the editors, a short bio- 
graphical sketch and a brief critical ap- 
praisal of each author. 


Published by J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Autographed copies available — $3.00 each — The Catholic Poetry 


Society of America, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Here’s what they say of 


Journey with Music 


A BOOK OF POEMS 
By FRANCIS MAGUIRE 


“There is grace here, and delicacy and depth. The technique is 
well concealed in its own sureness.”—Robert Hillyer. 


“He writes as boldly as he thinks and with the same bright realism. 
It is a rich first book and one which must be read by all to whom 
poetry is a living art.”—J. G. E. Hopkins in Spirit. 


“Francis Maguire is a poet whose star is definitely rising on the 
horizon of American literature.”—John O’Connor in The Sign. 


“There is great beauty of rhythm and image here, and it is good to 
know we have a new voice in American poetry.”—Martin Stuart 
Curtler in The New York Times. 


“Perceptiveness, imagination, common sense, a sense of humor and 
whimsy, an honestly supernatural point of view.”—Rev. Thomas J. 
Grady in Books on Trial. 


“Musical, tight spun and original. Maguire brings the sly and 
puckish glance of a tao finding something new to say.—A. M. 
Sullivan in The Saturday Review of Literature. 


“An extraordinarily individual idiom that is neither perverse nor 
extravagant. You wil] gather that I am enthusiastic over Mr. 
Maguire’s achievement. I find him firmly traditional yet perfectly 
contemporary—in a word, of classic contour.”—Charles A. Brady - 
in the Buffalo Evening News. 

“Sit down and order this book at once,” urges J. G. Shaw 
in the Montreal Ensign. In Spirit J. G. E. Hopkins gave the 
same advice. 


$2.50. Through your bookstore or: 


THE MONASTINE PRESS 
107-06 103rd Avenue 
Richmond Hill 19, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $...... Please send ...... copies of Journey with Music to: 
Printed by Tux Paurist Panes qi 51 
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